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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DEFLATING THE SCHOOLS 


HE DEVASTATING effect of the new school legislation upon 

the special charter schools of North Carolina has been concisely 
and pointedly stated by Superintendent Guy B. Phillips of Greens- 
boro as this legislation will affect the Greensboro city schools. In 
discussing the new legislation before his school board Mr. Phillips 
had in mind its application only to the Greensboro schools. With the 
figures changed to fit other school systems, the results will be equally 
deplorable among the other cities of North Carolina until new school 
elections are held and local taxes voted. What is true of Greensboro 
is equally true of the other cities. Mr. Phillips listed the apparent 
effects of the new legislation on the Greensboro city schools as fol- 
lows: 


Charter abolished. 

Taxing power abolished until a new vote authorizes a new tax limit for 
operation. 

No supplement to eight months allowed without a vote, which is then subject 
to approval of the state commission. . 

No ninth month without a vote on that issue. 

No funds available for operation after June 30, leaving the system flat 
during the summer months. 

No right to make contracts until after budget has been approved by state 
commission. 

No definite information regarding teacher allocation before late in the 
summer. 

School libraries with 50,000 volumes will be left without librarians. 

Programs in commercial subjects, art, music, manual training, home eco- 
nomics must be eliminated unless regular classes are overloaded. 

An estimate indicates that from 15 to 18 teachers must be eliminated. 

No clerical help can be provided for principals who have 40 or more teachers 
under them. 

Teachers’ salaries will be reduced to a maximum of $560.00 per year for 
an A-0 certificate, with a maximum of $744 for an A-5 or higher. These 
salaries are now $860.00 to $1,440 for nine months. 

No help can be provided for high school publications. 
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All checks and bookkeeping must be cared for by the city unit, since the 
state deals directly rather than through the county. 

Transportation facilities become property of the state. 

Health work will be eliminated. 

There will be insufficient funds for operation—that is, for coal, janitors, 
water, lights, telephones, supplies—when the schools open. These items cost 
$45,000 in 1932-1933, but the state appropriated only $14,300 for this purpose, 
with an estimated appropriation of $14,500 for the same purpose during the 
coming school year. 


The day the legislature adjourned Senator Blackstock of Bun- 
combe County issued a statement which appeared in the press of the 
state giving his views of the new legislation. Senator Blackstock said: 


My reasons for opposing the eight months school bill are as follows: 


1. The salary schedule for teachers is unjustifiably low, both as to amount 
of compensation for the training and experience demanded, and, second, in 
comparison with clerks of much less training who are employed in state depart- 
ments. 

2. This bill, in placing restrictions upon supplements and extended term, 
also imposes upon those communities desiring such supplements for extended 
terms the expense of holding an election, which expense is a total loss. 

3. This bill, as well as the 1931 school law, provides for uniform allotments 
for certain school services, as, for instance, fuel costs, when, as a matter of 
fact, the colder climate of the west demands far more fuel for a like unit than 
does the warmer eastern climate. In addition, this general assembly attempts 
to make it almost impossible for these communities of the west to raise any 
additional local funds to provide for additional heating expense. 

4. The bill, as amended, attempts to visit upon the children the consequences 
of the wrongs of a past political generation, when it provides that there cannot 
be, even by a vote, extended terms in defaulting communities. This gives un- 
equal opportunities to children, even in the face of the declarations of the 
proponents of the bill that they seek a uniform system of education, with equal 
rights to all the children. 

5. The bill as amended gives the opportunity to any big corporation in a 
small community to refuse to pay its taxes, and thereby cause the community 
to default in its indebtedness, and consequently rid itself of the supplementary 
tax in that community. 

6. Moreover, it has been my opinion from the time the principle of the 
eight months school was first advocated in this general assembly that it is an 
impossibility to operate an eight months school term in North Carolina with 
an appropriation of $16,000,000. I fear that there may be a collapse of the 
school system. 


For the year 1929-’30 the total expenditures from state, county, 
and local sources for the public schools amounted in round numbers 
to $28,600,000. For the next year the amount spent was over $25,- 
000,000. For the current year the expenditures amount to $24,000,- 
000—$16,000,000 from state funds and $8,000,000 from county and 
local sources. For next year the state appropriation for an eight 
months term is $16,000,000 with all county and local taxes for 
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schools abolished. It has been estimated that an additional million 
will be derived from fines, forfeitures, and penalties, and that perhaps 
another million will be voted by the cities this summer, making a total 
of about $18,000,000 for the schools in 1933-’34. Assuming that 
these estimates are approximately correct, the state will spent $10,- 
600,000 less on its public schools in 1933-’34 than it spent in 1929-’30. 
The North Carolina public school system for the next two years has 
been characterized by the Raleigh News and Observer a “thin and 
meagre state-supported eight months term,” and so it will be. The 
23,000 teachers will be considerably reduced in number and the 900,- 
000 school children will suffer the consequences of the deflation. 


VETERAN SUPERINTENDENT RETIRES 


At the expiration of his present term of office on June 30th, C. C. 
Wright, venerable superintendent of the Wilkes County schools, has 
announced that he will relinquish the position he has held for the past 
thirty-four years and retire to private life. So far as the editor of the 
Journat knows Mr. Wright has established a record for continuous 
service as county superintendent of schools unexcelled in the annals 
of the state. He has performed a service for the people of Wilkes 
County that is distinguished not only because it has extended over a 
third of a century but because of its effectiveness in the lives of his 
people. A man of the highest ideals of citizenship, modest and unas- 
suming, he has exemplified the noblest ideals of the teaching pro- 
fession. The educational workers of North Carolina, as well as the 
people of the county he has served so well, will deeply regret to see 
him drop out of the ranks. North Carolina has had no more devoted 
servant than this man who in season and out has given the best that 
was in him for the intellectual and spiritual development of his county 
and state. 


WINNERS IN STATE CONTESTS 


Winners in the state high school contests of this year have been as 
follows: 

Debating contest, the Needham B. Broughton high school Raleigh, 
represented by Miss Catherine Martin and Wade Marr, Jr. 

Latin contest, the Charles L. Coon high school, of Wilson, repre- 
sented by Woodrow Harrison. 

French contest, the Oxford high school, represented by Miss Belle 
Kearney. 

Spanish contest, the Gastonia high school, represented by Miss 
Ruth V. Heavener. 
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Mathematics contest, the Durham high school, represented by 
Claude B. Widgery. 

Hume Cup high school newspaper contest of 1931-32, the High 
Point high school. 

Magazine contest of 1931-32, the Greensboro high school. 

Class A conference high school football contest, the Charlotte high 
school. 

Class B football contest, the Reidsville high school. 

Class A conferences high school basketball contest, the Charlotte 
high school. 

Class B high school basketball contest, the Jonesboro high school. 

Interscholastic track meet, the Charlotte high school. 

Interscholastic tennis tournament, Charlotte (singles) and Wil- 
mington (doubles). 

Boxing tournament, the Charlotte high school. 

Wrestling tournament, the Greensboro high school. 

Soccer contest, the Kernersville high school. 

Typewriting contest, the Greensboro high school. 

First year shorthand, the Richard J. Reynolds high school, Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Second year shorthand contest, the Greensboro high school. 

Class A high school baseball contest, the Greensboro high school. 

Class B high school baseball contest, the Mt. Airy high school. 


GOVERNOR NAMES NEW STATE SCHOOL COMMISSION 


Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus has just announced the personnel 
of the new State School Commission which will admiiister the public 
schools of North Carolina. $16,000,000 appropriated for an eight 
months school term by the legislature which recently adjourned will 
be administered entirely by this commission. 

In addition to the Governor, Lieutenant Governor Graham, State 
Superintendent Allen, and State Treasurer Johnson, the appointees, 
one from each congressional district, are as follows: First, T. B. 
Atmore, of Washington; second, George C. Green, of Weldon; 
third, A. McL. Graham, of Clinton; fourth, F. P. Spruill, of Rocky 
Mount ; fifth, John G. Folger, of Mount Airy; sixth, H. R. Dwire, of 
Durham ; seventh, J. O. Carr, of Wilmington ; eighth, Edwin Pait, of 
Laurinburg; ninth, B. B. Dougherty, of Boone; tenth, W. Grady 
Gaston, of Gastonia; and eleventh, C. J. Holler, of Union Mills. 

The six members of the old equalization board named to serve on 
the new commission are Messrs. Atmore, Graham, Spruill, Fogler, 
Dwire, and Dougherty. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON 
MUSICAL TASTE 


Dororpy HucGHEsS 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 


A Stupy or Musicat Taste or Junior Hicu ScHoot Pupits 1n 
RELATION TO ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 


USIC AS a part of the school curriculum has come to be 

widely accepted. This acceptance is an acknowledgement of 
the value of music as a means of developing individuals who will con- 
tribute to a desirable social order. It has been assumed, also, that the 
universal development of appreciation for and the ability to partici- 
pate in the art can best be accomplished through the school. But 
assumptions are no longer accepted. At present readjustments are 
considered necessary in all organizations dependent upon public ex- 
penditures. During the economic crisis the question is, “Can objective 
proof be offered that music in the schools is accomplishing the results 
claimed?” In answer to this challenge an objective study was made. 
It was entitled “A Study of the Musical Taste of Junior High School 
Students in Relation to Environmental Influences.” While this study 
was made through the school, it was not its purpose to attempt to 
prove that any one agency is so influential that it precludes the value 
of other agencies. It desired only to discover the effect of instruction 
in the schools in order to know to what extent they are able to fulfill 
their aims and to what extent codperation with other agencies is 
necessary. 

In the spring of 1931 a questionnaire was sent to 762 junior high 
school students in five different communities throughout the east and 
middle west. These communities vary greatly in size, location, type 
of citizenry, economic organization, and cultural advantages. It was 
thought in this way to secure results representative of the country as 
a whole. The writer is intimately acquainted with all five communi- 
ties. The questionnaires were sent to the teachers of the 762 students 
and were filled out by the students during the regular music period. 
Since it was given in the way the questionnaires were returned 
100%. The writer is confident that, in the majority of cases, the 
test was answered honestly and accurately. The questionnaire aimed 
to determine by an objective test: 

1. The actual status of musical appreciation and participation 
among junior high pupils. 
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2. To what sources of influence the development of this appre- 
ciation and participation can be traced ; as, the home, the community, 
the church, the school, etc. 

3. To what extent music is becoming an interest vital enough to 
carry over into adult life, particularly as a leisure time activity. 

The first three questions of the questionnaire aimed to secure 
information with which to study the musical taste or appreciation of 
the students tested. The questions, the results, and the conclusions to 
be drawn from the results are as follows: 

1. What are your three favorite records? 

Results : | 

72.6% of the choices made indicated good or excellent taste. 

Conclusions : 

a. An overwhelming majority of acceptable selections chosen by 
students tested are included in the school music appreciation courses. 
Since this is true the school may claim the credit for much of the 
appreciation which is revealed in the results of the questionnaire. 

b. The influence of the school is indicated in the way in which 
the choices have followed the course indicated by its direction. The 
guiding hand of the school has led choices into accepted channels, 
like an orderly stream. 

c. The inferior selections have all been heard outside the school, 
when students were free from restrictions and devoid of any direc- 
tion. The picture presented by the results is that of a stream released 
from restraint. It floods the surrounding country but attains little 
depth. 

d. It is evident that lack of direction results in inferior taste. 
Direction leads to good taste. The school has supplied the necessary 
guidance and has had greater influence with the masses than any other 
one agency in developing good musical taste. 

2. What three radio programs heard recently have you enjoyed 
most? 

Results : 

42.9% of the choices made indicated good or excellent taste. 

Conclusions : 

Since radio is a comparatively new educational force it is par- 
ticularly important to discover what effect it is having upon musical 
taste and thoroughly to analyze the conditions under which it op- 
erates. In discovering the results we are impressed with the small 
effect which the radio has had upon the cultivation of musical taste as 
compared with the talking machine. Considering the results, it seems 
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to the writer that the radio functions best under the following con- 
ditions : 

a. With persons who have already developed good taste and who 
naturally will choose that which they like. 

b. In developing taste in children when the power of selection is 
in the hands of a person of good taste. This condition prevails more 
often in the school than in the home. 

c. In codperation with other agencies, particularly the music ap- 
preciation courses in the schools, and not to their exclusion. 

3. Who are the three musical artists you have heard perform in 
the past year whom you have enjoyed most? 

Results : 

80% of the choices made indicated good or excellent taste. 

The choice of excellent artists was interpreted as an evidence of 
contact with excellent music. The results of question three are im- 
portant as indications of extensive contact with excellent music. 

Summarizing the results of the first three questions we may say: 

1. Direction or guidance is necessary in the development of ap- 
preciation. 

2. The school is the most influential agency in this development. 

3. The talking machine in the school has been the most effective 
means (excluding singing activities) in developing appreciation. 

4. The radio is giving evidence of developing appreciation in 
cooperation with the music appreciation courses of the school. 

The remainder of the questionnaire was devoted to securing in- 
formation in regard to the musical background of the students, the 
musical activities in which students are participating, the students 
attitude in regard to musical matters, and the amount of carryover 
into out-of-school activities. The results are as follows: 

1. The radio is more popular than the talking machine. 

2. The radio is not yet universally adopted for school use while 
the talking machine is. 

3. The emphasis which the school gives to the various phases of 
the music work generally results in preference for those phases by 
students. 

4. The most popular activity in which all students participate is 
group singing. This is also the most social of all activities. 

5. Instrumental work is the most popular phase of music work 
with those students participating, but a comparatively small percent 
of all students participate in this phase of the work. 

6. 64.4% of all students tested play one or more instruments. A 
greater number study piano than any other instrument. 
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7. More students study instruments privately than in school. 

But a large percent of the students studying in school instrumental 
classes participate in the school instrumental organizations, con- 

‘tributing vitally to their development. The amount of school in- 
struction which has not contributed to the school organizations is 
negligible, being an average of only two months per pupil. 

8. The home has great influence in encouraging instrumental 
work. 71.5% of all students tested who play instruments have 
members of their families who play. 75.6% of the parents who play 
have children who play. 

9. There has been a decided increase in the number of persons 
studying instruments between the former generation and the present 
one. There is a larger percent of increase among the boys than 
among the girls, being 67.8%. 

10. Practically all the students tested who play in an orchestra 
in school also play in one out of school. There is a carryover of 
practically 100% in this activity. 

11. The radio is replacing the talking machine in the home. 
79.7% of the children tested have radios in their homes. 69.2% 
have pianos, and 65.6% have talking machines. 

12. 82.1% of the students tested have heard a symphony orches- 
tra. Only 47.7% have heard an opera. 

13. Due to the junior choir, 19.3% of the students tested sing 
in church choirs. 

14. The school offers more opportunities for students to par- 
ticipate in musical performances than any other agency. 

15. Over 50% of the students tested participate in musical activ- 
ities in their own homes and in the homes of their friends. Slightly 
more participate in their own homes. This is an indication of carry- 
over into home and community life. 

16. 77.9% of the students tested intend to continue hearing all 
the good music possible after they leave school. 

17. 48.4% of the students expect to continue the study of music 
after they leave school. 

18. The children of America are receiving better musical back- 
ground in music than ever before; they participate in more musical 
activities, and greater appreciation is being developed. 

In conclusion, it seems evident that real appreciation and joy in 
participation is being developed. Music in the public schools has 
answered the challenge of the present crisis through the excellence 
of its results. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING* 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


HE ATTENDANCE was only about six thousand, perhaps 

half or a bit more than half of the usual attendance. In addi- 
tion to the leading state, county, and city school officers there were 
present prominent elementary school principals, secondary school 
principals, educational research workers, deans and counsellors, a 
sprinkling of high school inspectors and supervisors, and quite a few 
of the educational theorists; there were professors of education,— 
elementary, secondary, normal school, rural, vocational and higher ; 
of educational psychology, sociology, history, economics, philosophy, 
administration, research, tests and measurements, personnel; of 
schoolhouse planning and school room management ; deans, directors, 
assistant deans, assistant directors, and other specialists. 

The exhibits of the convention were probably as large as usual. 
There were many representatives of manufacturers of technical and 
educational materials. Their wares included the latest devices for 
sharpening pupils’ pencils and the most fashionable methods for 
sharpening their wits. The publishers were there, most of them clad 
in urbane habiliments and possessed of presences. Few of these 
people, even in depression, are ever shoddy in attire, careless in man- 
ner, or indecorous in conduct; they are punctilious educationalists 
who speak the language of the craft and know all the new styles in 
pedagogy. What these people do not know about what is going on 
in the educational world is not worth putting in a report. 

There was a striking difference between the temper of this meet- 
ing and that of the meetings a year ago and two years ago. While 
those earlier meetings reflected a temper of sensitiveness and perhaps 
of terror the recent meeting revealed a militant spirit. Most of the 
addresses, especially at the general sessions, dealt more with the 
present emergency in education and less with technical educational 
matters, although some old subjects were drubbed over again. But 
conventional themes were scarcer than usual. 

In many of the addresses there was a protest against the past 
decade of greed, debauchery, and irrational individualism in Amer- 
ican life and a plea for a new poise and a better attitude toward 
public service in general, although some of the speakers, as usual, 


* Some impressions of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in Minneapolis, February 25-March 2, 1933. 
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played with words and phrases. And there was a bit of evidence 
that not all of those who manage and teach schools have yet emerged 
from their bewilderment and dismay at the harsh realities of re- 
trenchment in education. In the main, however, these educational 
leaders seemed less terrified and more willing than formerly to close 
ranks and to present a solid front against the forces which have 
placed education and their work in a strange jeopardy. There ap- 
peared a tendency in the deliberations of the convention to think of 
persons and personality more than of machinery and systems in 
education. 

The nucleus of the meeting was made up of superintendents and 
administrators whose work has expanded rapidly during the past 
two decades and who in the flush years of prosperity generally had 
their way in their communities and got practically everything they 
requested. Now with the boom era of educational development 
halted, large budgets which formerly went unchallenged closely 
trimmed, and appropriations actually allowed closely watched, it is 
clear that this strange condition in education tends to subdue and dis- 
quiet some of the educational leaders of the United States. Some of 
them reveal a fear of insecurity and a few seem to find it difficult to 
attain perspective sufficient to estimate the full meaning of the crisis 
in education. They are alarmed not only by depleted and emaciated 
financial resources but also by the criticism of their work. 

Some of them are still somewhat panicky and appear to be blinded 
by the after-glow of the rapid conquest of this country by public 
education during recent decades. Those idealists who in fair weather 
days came to look upon dubious realists as educational unbelievers 
and heretics are now shocked and terrorized by cuts in their budgets. 
Some of them may have allowed themselves to be deceived by what 
some critics call the “superficial quickness” of public eduactional de- 
velopment, which has been so phenomenal since 1915. They may 
have placed a sort of blind faith in gigantic administrative and super- 
visory organization and counted the strength of their work in terms 
of size and numbers. A few perhaps have even failed to distinguish 
clearly between education and schooling. It is but natural, therefore, 
that these public school managers now find themselves in the wilder- 
ness of educational confusion. 

Moreover, these leaders in the management of American educa- 
tion have, as a class, previously enjoyed rather large security, and 
some adapted themselves to relatively easy conditions. Now it ap- 
pears that many of them know that they and their work are con- 
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fronted with insecurity, and this fear may tax their patience and their 
peace. Some of these administrative Brahmans have been uncon- 
scionable optimists of indestructible faith. But it is cheering to 
observe that even if their morale tends now to weaken most of them 
whistle their way through the graveyard. 

It seems also that a few of these leaders feel a bit responsible for 
the mess education is now in; certainly they know that, whether 
justly or not, critics have charged to education a part of the present 
general confusion. Although there are signs in support of the view 
that some of the educators have been weakened spiritually by the 
disaster which has overtaken their work materially, an, observer also 
discerns symptoms of recovery. It is clear that education has a 
strong constitution, that its leaders are ready and eager to do their 
full part to maintain high quality in it, and that in spite of the suffer- 
ing which education has undergone during the past two years it now 
shows elasticity and capacity for adaptation. Though “bruised with 
adversity,” the fight for mere existence calls out its latent forces and 
the loyalty of its leaders; and the crisis through which education is 
passing may serve to purify its work and to renew the vitality of its 
leaders. 

The convention theme, “New Frontiers for American Life,” was 
not very clear to all who attended the meetings. Some expressed the 
view that now and in the years immediately ahead the school people 
of this country will do well if they can hold the frontiers already 
taken in education. By implication, however, the theme dealt with 
the relation of the present economic crisis to the future of the schools 
and of democracy. Here and there in informal groups the effect of 
education upon the depression was discussed almost as much as the 
effect of the depression upon schools was considered in more formal 
discussions. However the theme may have been considered, many 
members of the convention seemed convinced that “new clearings 
in American education are now imperative,” as one speaker put it; 
and they seemed confident that if new clearings are made the future 
for education in this country will be brighter. 

But there was no effort to disguise the fact that education of 
almost all kinds and degrees is not only on the defensive but heavily 
under fire. The school administrators know that their salaries and 
the salaries of their teachers, as well as of other public servants, are 
open and easy targets for the “economy sharp-shooters.” Their 
policies or practices are being examined. The “foes of education” 
have easy access to vehicles of publicity, it was pointed out, and the 
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average citizen is likely to be misinformed or kept in ignorance about 
the hard-earned gains of education in the past. These gains are 
likely to be lost if apologetic pleas for education do not give way to 
aggressive and vigorous defense, it was generally agreed. It seems 
clear to the educational administrator now that the public needs in- 
teiligible information about the schools. It also appears now that 
the school people fear that they have been a bit smug, perhaps remiss 
in their obligation to keep the public accurately and adequately in- 
formed about the schools, and not alert enough to prevent the dis- 
tortion by critics and ill-wishers of information on the cost and the 
work of the schools. Many superintendents in Minneapolis frankly 
confessed these sins. 

If not formally and publicly in the addresses, informally and 
privately in the hotels and on the streets many of these educational 
leaders admitted the necessity for checking waste in the schools. 
Some of them privately confessed that “perhaps we have spent too 
much and now must pay.” Not only are they aware of this need for 
eliminating waste but they know that they must maintain and increase 
their educational solvency if the basis of public confidence and good 
will is to be restored and preserved. They are fully conscious of cer- 
tain external conditions which effect the schools and which may be 
beyond or get out of their control. But they are also aware that the 
internal conditions of the schools are not always beyond their control 
and that they must set their houses in order. 

It was impressive to observe that these managers of American 
education now know that taxation in the United States has reached 
a stage of considerable seriousness and that the burden of taxation 
is one of the most stubborn obstacles in the path of educational as 
well as general business recovery. They now know also, or appear 
to be learning, that probably the American people have not yet de- 
veloped an accepted philosophy of taxation. “Emergency economies 
in school administration” received considerable attention in the meet- 
ings. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton University, made an 
effective address on “The Challenge of the Present Economic De- 
pression” which appealed to sanity and common sense in the field of 
education as well as in other governmental activities. He gave it as 
his belief that the American people have been blind to their own 
immediate, selfish economic interests. As specific, too, was Professor 
George D. Strayer’s address on “Educational Economy and Frontier 
Needs.” He held that economy in education is desirable at all times, 
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but urged as of utmost importance that essential school services be 
maintained and pointed out that the demands upon the schools today 
are heavier even than in times of prosperity. This view of Strayer 
appeared to be the view of the convention. Nevertheless Strayer 
asserted that “We of the teaching profession are under the obligation 
to accept salary reductions in line with decreased costs of living,” but 
pointed out the grave danger to the loss of morale and decrease in 
efficiency if reductions reach the alarming proportions which are 
already found in some places. His belief, shared by all who ex- 
pressed opinion on the matter, is that economies can be made by 
better organization and administration as well as by increased size of 
classes and by other readjustments. He argued for a more adequate 
budgetary practice, the elimination of useless and costly mechanical 
equipment, and a better revenue system. While economies can and 
must be made, he said that: “We must fight not only to keep the 
schools open but also to provide in them suitable opportunities for all 
the children.” 

While the need for economy in education, for improved admin- 
istration, and for a more intelligent plan of school support was 
emphasized, other matters received thoughtful consideration. One 
of these appeared in the strong conviction that the training of 
teachers demands reorganization and redirection. There seems to be 
a common agreement now, perhaps forced by the depression itself, 
that there has been an unintelligent multiplication as well as duplica- 
tion of courses in normal schools, teachers colleges, and departments 
of education, a condition which developed in the period of rapid 
educational growth during the past two decades. 

In the opinion of most of the leaders the time is now ripe for a 
thorough and systematic revision of this work. Specifically it ap- 
pears that most of those who have the responsibility for training 
teachers believe that teacher training agencies, especially university 
departments of education, should relate themselves more closely to 
subject matter departments in the university even though subject- 
matter specialists may have in the past discharged their obligations 
reluctantly and perhaps ineffectively. More fundamental courses are 
being recommended; courses in education should be related more 
closely to the other social sciences so that students in education may 
learn that the school is an important part of the American social 
order. This subject received considerable attention at general ses- 
sions, at meetings of the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges, 
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and at meetings of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 

The addresses of Professor Frank N. Freeman and Professor 
William C. Bagley before the general sessions were definite protests 
against some of the fantastic things alleged to have been done in the 
schools and in the training of teachers and against so-called “soft 
pedagogy.” Bagley charged to the individualistic emphasis in so- 
called progressive education a part of the present confusion and dis- 
tress and a softening of “the fiber of American education.” Ad- 
dresses by President H. A. Brown, of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, of Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, of Indianapolis, of Dean 
Paul C. Packer, of the University of Iowa, of Dean Charles H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago, and Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dealt with the subject of 
better means for training teachers. 

Although Mr. Howard Scott was present and performed a bit 
better, it is said, than when he made his first appearance in New 
York sometime ago, the discussion of technocracy and its educational 
implications did not make a convincing impression, so far as could 
be observed. Technocracy, of course, got a respectful hearing but it 
did not overwhelm the convention. Professor Jesse H. Newlon, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke on the educational 
meaning of technology and industrialism in which he revealed that 
education had not kept pace with social change. 

It seems fair to note that there appeared in Minneapolis a grow- 
ing belief among those who manage and direct the schools of this 
country that the American schools of all kinds and conditions can get 
along with less administration. Some of these leaders have been 
taught or have taught themselves to look upon organization as the 
sacrament of ritualistic educational administration. Demobilization 
of their staffs and the dismantling of their administrative machinery 
have broken their spirits. They fear that the area of their work is 
being restricted. Few of them seem able to understand that instead 
of being restricted the area of the educational work of this country 
may now be deepened and enriched and that the need is not so much 
for administration as for ministration. 

While discussion of the “moratorium” in education was being 
discussed, mild and even severe criticisms were being made against 
the huge educational machinery which grew up in this country during 
the days of prosperity and from which afflictions are believed to 
come. Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, of Buffalo, made an apostolic 
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plea for freedom from red-tape and statistics, which he thought 
would be a great educational blessing. There was evident a con- 
siderable reaction against administrative machinery in the American 
schools, even among the administrators themselves. Some of them 
yearn for simpler ways. 

Especially significant was the report of the commission on the 
emergency in education which showed how definitely American educa- 
tion is really on the defensive. This commission seeks the aggressive 
support of all organized educational groups and plans, local, state, 
and national conferences of professional and lay people with a view 
to “saving the schools and protecting the educational interests of 
growing children.” The report calls upon those “who sit in the key 
places of business and financial control to spend less time and money 
in subsidizing economy leagues and so-called taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions,” which are charged with striking at all public services. (A 
copy of this report is attached herewith.) 

The addresses of President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin, President Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minne- 
sota, David Lawrence, and Dr. John Dewey, were probably the most 
direct statements made at the entire convention on the present crisis 
in education. 

To Frank the crisis was “the sword over education,”—which he 
saw as “imperative retrenchment, forged in the fires of irrational 
depression. The peril lies not so much in the existence of the sword 
as in the way we wield it.”” He assailed the “economic muddling” 
that brought on the depression and increased taxes. 

Coffman saw the crisis in terms of “conflicting governmental 
philosophies.” He saw this country in the position of choosing be- 
tween recovery and stagnation, between an independent and active 
people and a dependent and inert peasantry. He urged courageous 
thinking and hoped that the educational leadership of the United 
States would not prove so helpless in its task and responsibility as 
the economic and political leadership had been in theirs. 

David Lawrence pictured representative governments as on trial, 
largely because the individual citizen is indifferent to and by inaction 
disclaims responsibility for any effective part in making them suc- 
cessful. He thought this social affliction could be removed only by 
proper work in the schools. 

Dewey charged that economy measures menace the schools and 
warned the school people that public education cannot be secure so 
long as its policies are dominated by powerful financial interests, 
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bankers, “and other outside pecuniary groups.” He thought this 
condition “a pathetic and tragic commentary on the lack of social 
power possessed by the teaching profession.” He also said: “In 
effect and in some degree . . . in deliberate intent, the public schools 
are under attack. The fountain head of the attack everywhere are 
large tax-payers and the institutions which represent the wealthier 
and privileged elements in the community. Those who make the 
least use of the public schools, who are the least dependent upon them 
because of superior economic status, who give their children at home 
by means of private teachers the same things which they denounce as 
extravagances when supplied in less measure to the children of the 
masses in schools, these are the ones most active in attack upon the 
schools. Under cover of the depression and the cry of economy 
(interpreted to mean reduction of expense and not removal of the 
source of waste and disorder) the efficiency and attractiveness of the 
schools are being threatened. The standards won by hard work over 
many years are being undermined.” He thought that “the causes of 
the economic catastrophe are the causes of the educational crisis.” 

Commissioner Cooper of the Federal Office of Education urged 
federal aid for rural schools. The commission on educational leader- 
ship of the Department of Superintendence invited men and women 
of all walks of life into effective partnership in the common task of 
determining public educational policy instead of depending so blindly 
upon “professional educators” for both quantity and quality of the 
leadership necessary for the maintenance and direction of the schools. 
Dr. William McAndrew, in vigorous manner, attacked what he called 
the political domination of education and urged the convention to 
show “crooked school boards that the respectable sentiment of the 
educational profession amounts to something.” He also said that 
political interference with the teaching force is a sign of “clumsy 
superintendence.” 

The chairman of the “Emergency Commission” of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, whose report has already been referred to, 
warned against the vigorous efforts which he said are now being 
made “to create a peasant class and impose a peasant education in the 
United States.”. He thought the battle had begun. “But we are 
going to have an organization that can give blow for blow and ask 
no quarter.” The applause which this announcement received re- 
vealed the militant spirit of the convention. Interesting also was the 
vote of the National Council of Education, a policy forming group 
of the National Education Association, to petition President Roose- 
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velt to create a national council on social-economic planning for the 
country, on which the school people as well as representatives of agri- 
culture, labor, industrial management, and the various professions 
should have a lively part. 

There was evidence also of a belief among those educational 
leaders that the depression may have a tonic effect on “educators” 
and bring their feet to the ground, and that the depression would 
become a blessing to education if it forces the school people from 
superficialities to realities and from the apparent tendency among 
some of them to mistake the shadow for the substance of education. 
While most of the problems which these administrators are now 
faced with flow directly from the depression, there may be and 
probably are other problems which the depression has not brought 
directly. The depression has been accompanied by a definite tendency 
to submit the schools to most critical scrutiny. This tendency is 
probably a healthy one, the school people believe. Few of these 
superintendents would deny that some educational follies have been 
committed in the past or that lavish spending on education has not 
always been intelligent spending. Most of them say that the schools 
can survive a reasonable measure of deflation and a considerable 
number appear to welcome honest attempts to determine what can 
safely be done to adjust the work of the schools to the distressed 
conditions of the times. Many phases of that adjustment were 
thoughtfully considered at the meeting in Minneapolis. 

The spirit of cynicism and rebellion with which numbers of re- 
sponsible people have in recent months looked upon the schools is not 
shared to any considerable extent by the school managers. These 
men and women are not trying to evade their responsibilities in this 
depression. Most of them are alert to the necessity that education 
must bear a fair share of the burden of reduced costs of popular 
government. And they are very deeply concerned that the good 
parts of education must be preserved during this period of severe 
scrutiny and testing. 

It appears that present conditions are disposing school workers to 
earnest reflection. They know that they are facing an extraordinary 
test of merit and that a revaluation of their work is being made. 
They seem to be conscious that they are summoned as never before 
to do something and thus to demonstrate that they believe something. 
Perhaps what seems to be a most disheartening period may be looked 
upon as a most inspiring opportunity for those who manage and 
teach the schools. There is evidence to indicate that they are flinging 
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themselves at the hard task of defining their place in times like these ; 
and they seem convinced that everybody needs to learn,—the school 
people, those who sit in judgment upon their work, and parents and 
public generally—that “ruin and recovery are alike from within,” as 
Epictetus said in his golden manner many centuries ago. It was 
evident at Minneapolis that the school people desire to preserve in the 
work of teaching its finest quality, to keep it elevated above that blind 
materialism that is said to have gained so much strength in recent 
years, and to avoid if possible during the economic crisis the danger 
of a moral and spiritual depression in education. Certainly it is clear 
that school people know how cruel it would be if the philosophy of 
defeatism which has been spreading among them should find its way 
to the children and young people whom they teach. 


THE SOUTH LOOKS TO THE FUTURE* 


1. The continued existence of a democratic society depends upon 
the maintenance of the educational, cultural, and social institutions 
which promote general education and wholesome living. These are 
schools, colleges, universities, libraries, museums, churches, and other 


character-building institutions and agencies for health and welfare. 
The services of these institutions must be preserved. 

2. The South has the capacity to support all social and cultural 
institutions necessary to a civilized society. Its natura! resources are 
unequaled in any other section of the country and only proper social 
and economic planning are required for the realization of adequate 
educational, cultural, and social welfare services for its citizens. 

3. The importance and the necessity for economy in all govern- 
mental and other public services are recognized. Such economy 
should be constructive rather than destructive. It should be appre- 
ciated that, as a result of the depression, the demands upon the 
social and cultural services of the government have increased rather 
than lessened ; this is particularly true in the case of libraries. 

4. Reorganization of local government to eliminate waste and 
effect economy through reduction in operating cost, instead of 
through elimination of essential services, should be the first line of 
attack. 

5. Abolition of the spoils system and substitution of the merit 

* Conclusions and Recommendations of the Conference of Southern Leaders, Sponsored 


by the American Library Association and the Southeastern Library Association at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 7-8, 1933. 
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system in the selection of public officials is the first requisite of a 
sound program of constructive economy in government. 

6. The necessity for enlarging the areas of public administration 
in local government in the South is recognized. Consolidation of 
counties or consolidation of functions as between counties is par- 
ticularly recommended as a solution to this problem. Attention is 
called to the possibilities for economy through improved administra- 
tive methods, such as centralized purchasing and adequate budgetary 
control. 

7. Reorganization of the internal structure of the units of local 
government to centralize responsibility is a real need. 

8. Free public library service is an indispensable part of a well- 
rounded program of community life. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spiritual values of life; it diffuses 
information and ideas necessary to the present welfare and future 
advancement of a community; it offers to every citizen the means of 
self-education throughout life. Inasmuch as so many governmental 
units in every Southern state are apparently unable at present to 
support public library service, it is reasonable to look to each state to 
organize, administer, and support a state-wide system of public 
library service. 

9. It is apparent that a need exists in every community for 
machinery which will make possible adequate consideration of the 
interests of the entire community, rather than of special groups. We 
urge the formation of a citizens’ council in every community, such 
council to be composed of representatives of all the influential organi- 
zations in the community. A citizens’ council should study the prob- 
lems of local government, evaluate the various services in the light of 
the community interest and work out a comprehensive plan for re- 
duction of expenditures based upon the elimination of waste, with 
the preservation of essential services. 

10. We commend the advances made possible by benefactions of 
individuals and foundations; through the codperation of the press, 
the radio, and other agencies of publicity ; of government officials and 
of many local and national organizations. Continued and increased 
interest and activities on the part of these friends of culture is the 
hope of maintaining these advances in the present economic crisis 
and of assuring the cultural development demanded by the new social 
order. 
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CHANGING OBJECTIVES OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


B. Frank Kyker 
Woman’s College of The University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


OHN DEWEY, the well known educational philosopher and 
J social statesman, has well summarized the changes that have taken 
place in the field of commercial education when he states that “educa- 
tional methods and ideas have changed rapidly in all lines in the last 
fifty years, but it may be doubted whether anywhere else as much and 
as fast as in the field of commercial education.”* 

Among the most important changes that have taken place in the 
field of commercial education, the following may be mentioned : 

1. Changes in the requirements of commercial workers and the 

standards of commercial education. 

2. Changes in the educational and personal requirements of those 

who are to teach and administer commercial courses. 
. Changes in the methods of teaching commercial subjects. 
. Change from a program of commercial education that was 


based upon inheritance, tradition, and imitation to a program 
that is based upon the findings of research, experimentation, 
and investigation. 


But perhaps more important than any of these four changes have 
been the changes in the recognized functions and objectives of com- 
mercial education with the consequent modification of curriculum 
content and subject matter. 

The early development and silialiias rapid growth of com- 
mercial training in the United States were inevitable results of the 
territorial expansion and the economic development of our country. 
We were then in a seller’s market. The problem which faced a 
rapidly expanding industry was that of being able to manufacture 
enough goods to meet the demand which already existed. The stand- 
ards of office work and business administration were not high. Con- 
sequently, the business college administrator was not faced with any 
serious problem of getting positions for his graduates. As rapidly as 
the business college multiplied they were behind the demand for 
trained office workers. 


* Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, First Yearbook, 1928, p. xiii. 
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Earty OBJECTIVE VOCATIONAL 


When business courses were first. introduced into the public 
secondary school, these courses were taught from a strictly narrow 
vocational viewpoint. This was the natural thing to expect because 
the course of study, the educational objectives, the subject matter, the 
methods of teaching, and even the teachers in the business department 
of the public secondary schools were completely inherited from the 
private business college. 

In making this statement of fact, there is implied no criticism of 
the early objectives of commercial education. The early vocational 
objectives of commercial education in our business colleges and high 
schools were not only natural but were probably wise, for through 
the training of specialized bookkeepers, stenographers and various 
kinds of clerical workers, commercial education has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the business development of our country. 
But conditions have changed and with these changes there must 
follow a change in the objectives of business education. 

Because of the specialization of office work, the rapid upgrading 
of commercial employees, the multiplication of business colleges and 
high school commercial departments, and the over-supply, not only 
of commercial workers but of the agencies for the training of com- 
mercial workers, it is the logical thing to expect that the former 
narrow vocational objectives of commercial education should become 
less important, less necessary, and less desirable. 

As we have indicated above, commercial education was first con- 
ceived of as being vocationally narrow in function and in purpose. 
Emphasis was placed on the skills required in office positions. Com- 
mercial education was largely drill of certain types. Unfortunately 
for themselves and the cause of constructive business education, 
many business teachers still adhere to this viewpoint in their teaching 
practices and in their educational philosophy. But progress has been 
made in spite of, and frequently because of, this attitude. 


CoNTENT ADDED 


The first change in the objectives and subject matter of business 
education was to add content or enrichment to this drill type of voca- 
tional education. Students were taught the “why” as well as the 
“how.” For example, to routine bookkeeping was added the prin- 
ciples or the science of bookkeeping which gave us accounting; to 
shorthand and typewriting were added business correspondence and 
office management which gave us secretarial science. This addition 
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of content has marked an important step forward, but more progress 
than this has been made. 


PROMOTIONAL TRAINING 


Progressive commercial educators are not only interested in boys 
and girls receiving just enough training to get a position but are 
equally concerned in enabling them to make the necessary adaptations, 
obtain an intelligent understanding of the relationship and social sig- 
nificance of their work, and to secure promotion to higher levels. To 
achieve such a desirable objective, there has been added to the con- 
ventional business curriculum new courses that are rich in promotional 
subject matter, and which give an understanding of these business 
relations, problems, and policies that are within the comprehension of 
a secondary student. 


ConsuMER Business EpucATION 


Activity analyses of the laymen have revealed that business activ- 
ities constitute no small part of the total activities of every individual 
regardless of his trade or profession, social or educational level. Of 
the problems which every person faces, and of the mistakes which 
every person makes, many of the problems and many of the mistakes 
are of a definitely business nature. Within the last three years no 
less than ten investigations have been made to determine what busi- 
ness knowledges and skills should be taught to every student. 
Although these studies were conducted by different people, each 
having his own particular method or procedure, the result of all of 
them have been surprisingly uniform and without exception, they 
have revealed that there are certain business problems and activities 
relating to banking, insurance, business law, investments, personal 
bookkeeping, budgeting, and practical economics that are common to 
all individuals regardless of their occupation or profession. 

In a large number of school systems the objectives of business 
education have been both modified and enlarged to meet the personal 
needs of the individual. 


Soc1AL-BusINEss EpucATION 


The changes in the objectives of secondary business education 
are manifesting themselves in a still different, but highly desirable 
direction. Just as the World War revealed to us our health condition 
and demonstrated a need for a broad program of health education 
to which our public educators have so splendidly responded, so has 
this business depression revealed to us that we do not know how 
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to manage our institutional, industrial, and social-business affairs. 
One cannot help but be amazed at the economic illiteracy, not only 
among our citizens, many of whom are high school and college 
graduates, but even among those who purport to be our business and 
political leaders. If we are to have a program in business education, 
which we can justify to the taxpayer, commercial educators must 
meet the challenge of this alarming situation by adding to the com- 
mercial curriculum subject matter that will give at least an elementary 
understanding to those business and economic forces which condi- 
tion our personal and social well-being. Such a training is essential 
in a democracy for a reasonably intelligent citizenship in business and 
economic matters is necessary if we are to make effective an intelli- 
gent and effective leadership along constructive business, social, and 
economic lines. 


The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 


HE FOLLOWING article written by Mr. J. S. Waters, Prin- 

cipal of Pittsboro Schools found its way recently into the hands 
of the editor of this column. It is we believe self-explanatory. In 
the hope that the suggestions contained therein may prove helpful to 
the readers of this column it is reproduced here. We are grateful to 
Mr. Waters for this contribution. We wish more of the mathematics 
teachers of the state would send in accounts of the devices, tricks of 
the trade, methods or what not that they have used with good results. 
By so doing each would be making a contribution toward improving 
the quality of instruction in mathematics. Mr. Waters’s article 
follows: 


TEACHING MATHEMATICS By MopELs AND DeEsIGNs 


EACHERS who attended the state Teachers meeting in Raleigh this 
year, no doubt saw the mathematics display of the Pittsboro high 
school. A casual glance at the display probably gave one the im- 
pression that mechanical drawing was being exhibited. Upon closer 
observation of the highly colored designs, one could see the applica- 
tion of geometrical laws and theorems in the construction work. 
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Furthermore, from the interest shown by the mathematics teachers in 
the exhibit, one realized that Mr. Frank Houser, teacher in Pittsboro 
school, is practicing an interesting method of teaching mathematics. 

In a round table discussion by mathematics teachers at the state 
teachers’ meeting the question was advanced as to whether designing 
of this nature in geometry was advisable. Dr. W. D. Reeve, math- 
ematician of Columbia University, in answer to the advisability of 
this method, emphasized the importance of model and design work 
in all fields of mathematics. Dr. Reeve said that the schools of Ger- 
many were superior to American schools, and that he observed that 
designing and modeling were much used in creating interest in class 
work throughout German schools. In fact, he stated that German 
classrooms were well supplied with student-made clay models of 
every description. 

The simple test given by the University of North Carolina to the 
freshman class in the four fundamental operations in arithmetic and 
algebra emphasized the fact that poor teaching was being done in 
the field of mathematics. Interest on the part of students is of vast 
importance in the mastering of any subject. Mathematics is not 
interesting in itself to some students, therefore, for these students 
interest has to be obtained through its application, through models 
and designs. 

The mathematics classes of the Pittsboro school have made from 
soft poplar wood the following figures: triangles—equilateral, isos- 
celes, acute, right, obtuse; also, the square, rectangle, parallelogram, 
trapezoid, convex and concave figures. Figures have been made to 
illustrate that the diagonal of a square divides the square into two 
congruent triangles; the diagonal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two congruent triangles; the sum of the angles of a triangle equals 
180° ; two triangles may be equiangular and yet not be congruent or 
equal figures ; the square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle equals 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides and that the area of a 
triangle equals one-half the product of the altitude and the base. A 
transit for measuring vertical and horizontal angles was constructed 
by the students and its use has created, on the part of the students, 
much interest in the class work. 

Another device used for securing understanding of and creating 
interest in geometry is the making of designs. The designs were 
made under supervision and as a part of the class work. No measure- 
ments were made in the construction of the designs. Only the com- 
pass and straight edge were used. Therefore, it was necessary for 
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the students to be familiar with several fundamental geometrical 
theorems in order to make accurate designs. 

So in the construction of simple designs by the use of the compass 
and straight edge the student must have a good knowledge of the 
fundamental theorems, otherwise, the construction will be inaccurate. 
The purpose of the design work should be to create initiative and a 
desire on the part of the students to familiarize themselves with the 
fundamental theorems so as to be able to do accurate work. No 
better way is yet advanced by which the teacher can create initiative 
than by having students construct geometrical designs in which they 
use a number of the fundamental theorems. 

A great number of the teachers at the state meeting said they 
expected to make some changes in their teaching procedure and 
employ more than ever before the principles of the object and design 
work. If teachers will discard the formal, mechanical method of 
teaching mathematics, it will become a live and interesting subject to 
the high school students. 


Epitor’s COMMENT 


There is no doubt that ample use of models and designs should 
be used by the geometry teacher to aid the pupil in building up 
adequate concepts of the various geometric figures. This is par- 
ticularly true of those who are just beginning the study of geometry. 
Pupils who have had little experience with material things and also 
pupils whose imaginations are not good will profit greatly by such 
work. Even some of the very bright pupils will get more clearly 
defined concepts by the making and handling of models and the actual 
making of designs. 

There is ample evidence that this is a fact which is recognized by 
many of the writers of our recently published geometries. They have 
used pictures and diagrams of designs and have shown the applica- 
tion of geometry to the common things of life. The fact that prac- 
tically all of the sets of mathematics books written for the Junior 
High School use intuitive or experimental geometry is evidence that 
the writers of these texts are well aware of the value, of building up 
adequate geometric concepts to serve the needs of the pupil either in 
solving such geometric problems as he will need to solve in life or to 
serve as a background for his course in demonstrative geometry. 

There is one grave danger that may accompany the use of all such 
devices as we are here discussing. This danger is that the device in 
the hands of some teachers and pupils may become the end rather 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Frederick Breed 
For meeting today’s problems,—a dependable guide for teachers and supervisors. 
Price $2.00 postpaid. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
TESTING PROGRAM 
Woody - Sangren 
A practical guide for the schoolman. Shows how to get the maximum benefits 
from testing. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL 
TO THE CHILD 
Carleton Washburne 
A first hand account of the child centered program at Winnetka. 


Price $1.68 postpaid. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 


Some Iroquois Publications Which Are 
Successful in Hundreds of Classrooms 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Third Grade. 
A basal text and work book which 
introduces and tests primary Ge- 
ography. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES—Drills and 
Tests. For any year of high school 
English. 

OUR SURROUNDINGS. An Elemen- 
tary General Science. On the North 
Carolina High School Multiple List. 

A LABORATORY GUIDE AND 
PROJECT BOOK IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE. For use with any Gen- 
eral Science text. 


Home 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY. Upper El- 
ementary Grades and Junior High 


School. A text which presents the 
interdependence of nations through a 
study of world-wide industries and 
activities. 

IROQUOIS EXERCISE PAD IN 
GEOMETRY. Adapted to Plane and 
Solid Geometry. 

A LABORATORY GUIDE AND 
NOTEBOOK IN BIOLOGY. For 
use with any Biology text. 

IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTEBOOK. 
For recording experiments in any 
Science. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Office—Syracuse. 


Atlanta New York 


, New York 
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than being only a means to the end. Let us state it another way. The 
amount of time consumed in doing this sort of thing may be so great 
that it is not proportional to the value received therefrom. The time 
of the class period is usually limited. The time per day that a pupil 
should be expected to spend on any one study is limited or should be. 
The making of models out of even soft poplar must take a con- 
siderable amount of time. The making of designs may also be made 
to consume a great deal of time. 

The question therefore naturally arises, what are adequate and 
safe criteria for determining the value of such devices. It seems to 
me that at least one of them might be stated thus. The use of any 
device may be justified if the device itself aids the pupils in attaining 
the objectives of geometry study. It should aid him in getting as 
good an understanding in less time or a better understanding in the 
same time. It is very easy for both teacher and pupil to mistake 
interest in the device for interest in the subject. It is so easy for 
one to spend so much time in the development of the device that it 
is impossible in the time which remains for the objectives of geometry 
study to be attained. 

The editor of this column is not implying that the results attained 
in the Pittsboro school are not good. He is merely pointing out the 
dangers in order that any one who may try what Mr. Waters has 
described in his article may guard against the dangers and thus pre- 
vent disastrous results. Such work must not take the place of the 
development of the technique of solving geometric theorems and an 
insight into how that technique may be applied to the solution of all 
the problems of life. It will not take the place of such a method of 
discovering proofs for geometric exercises as analysis. It must not 
supplant the development by the pupil of the ability to say these are 
the facts given ; this is the question asked, kere are the steps by which 
I arrived at the conclusion and the reasons for each step, and here 
is my conclusion. It will not take the place of developing a con- 
structive imagination although it may aid in that process. Keeping 
these things in mind try what Mr. Waters has here suggested. If it 
works it is good. If it does not, cast it aside and try something else. 
When you find something that does work write to the editor of this 
column and describe your procedure. 
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HISTORY 


by Carl Becker 


The success of this book lies in Professor Becker’s unfailing ability to 
select the important facts of modern history and to present them with 
clarity and human interest. The student comes away with a usable, 
integrated understanding of the nature and trend of history. 


CARL BECKER: HISTORIAN. Silver, Burdett and Company 
have the pleasure to announce the publication, in pamphlet form, of a 
critical appreciation, ‘‘Carl Becker: Historian,”’ for complimentary dis- 
tribution to those concerned with the teaching of history in high schools 
and colleges. Send for your copy today. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 
MUST GO 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with clerical 
skill training,” says one of this country’s clearest- thinking commercial 
educators. “The new type of junior business education must emphasize, 
instead, the Economics of Business.” 


“GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE”? SHOWS THE WAY 


Through the content and accompanying projects of General Business 
Science (Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw), the young adolescent learns 
how to interpret and conform with the customs and practices of modern 
business and how to use business services to further his own and his 
community’s economic welfare. 

General Business Science devotes no time to the development of relatively un- 
important clerical skills for which the young adolescent mind will have almost no 


immediate use, because of the extended period of compulsory education and the 
closing of the "doors of business tc youth of school age. 


Write our nearest office at once for complete information about the three Parts 
of General Business Science, its project pads, free unit tests and teaching outline 
for a one-, two-, and three-semester course. 


THE GREGG COMPANY 
New York Chicago Bost San F, i to Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 


OVERLAPPING OF COLLEGE AND HicH ScHooLt PHysiIcs AND 
CHEMISTRY COURSES 


MONG the problems brought up for discussion at the science 
section meeting in the recent convention at Raleigh was that of 
the overlapping of the introductory courses in the sciences, partic- 
ularly physics and chemistry, as given in college and the introductory 
courses in the same subjects in secondary schools. It appeared that 
dissatisfaction with a system that caused pupils to mark time in their 
freshman college work was rather general; but the remedies sug- 
gested were varied. A few teachers seemed to take the ground that, 
since their students were allowed no advanced standing by reason of 
their having these courses in high school, but were compelled to re- 
peat the work without noticeable benefit, it might be about as well for 
secondary schools to cease offering these courses. Quite a different 
viewpoint is expressed in a recent letter from a teacher in one of the 
‘larger city high schools of North Carolina. She writes: “The thought 
that we are overlapping high school and college science courses is not 
a new one. The fact that we are realizing it, however, is of value. 
If we could have some courses in high school that would meet certain 
standards and not be “miniature” college courses, we should come 
nearer justifying our courses. I do feel, with the large number of 
pupils who take high school sciences and never go to college, that I 
cannot agree to any thought of leaving science courses to college 
students only. I wonder if we might get a group of college and high 
school science teachers to work out courses that would not overlap as 
they do today ?” 

With the viewpoint of this teacher the writer of this article is in 
full accord. Our public schools are not primarily college-preparatory 
institutions, nor should the opportunities for, and the benefits of, 
science study be limited to those who have set their feet on the college 
path ; on the contrary it is highly desirable that the significance of 
these fields of knowledge upon modern civilization should be under- 
stood by all. 
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MULTISTAMP 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
The Portable School Duplicator 


ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to supply im- 

mediately personal copies of quizzes, tests and 

examinations without moving from her desk. Simply 

write, trace, draw or typewrite on the stencil. Snap 

it on to Multistamp and roll off the copies, on any 

grade paper, 40 to 60 a minute. Multistamp allows 

| personal supervision of more pupils. It gives pupils 
chance for self-expression. 

a Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks from 
the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by public schools, 
universities and colleges throughout the country. 

No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. In- 
cludes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete 
supplies, in handsome steel carrying case. 


ice, $50.00. 
. Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. Price, 


yr Letter Size. With plet pl nt of sup- 
No 1. A Gomsiete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full supplies. 
Price, $7.50. 

No. 7. (Prints 7% x 10% inches.) Multistamp Outfits especially 
recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 1 Ib. Ink, 
Ink Brush Corrective Fluid Type Kleener, Stylus Pen and Ete., with 
complete instructions. 35.00 

(Prices f. o. b. 


Factory) 
Write for Catalog and of Work 
Supplies: State Contract 139. Outfits: State Contract 234. 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. M. PARROTT, INC. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
210 South Salisbury Street Phone 2987 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Mimeograph Complete Line Storage 
Stencils OFFICE SUPPLIES Cases 


State State 
Contract No. 139 needs. | Contract No. 215 
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The criticism that many “miniature college courses” exist in high 
schools today is too well substantiated to require further proof. One 
needs but to point to the advertised claims of practically every pub- 
lished textbook, workbook and laboratory manual that it is so written 
as to satisfy the demands of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Now it may be that in a very few schools of this state there is 
room for a course of this type, for a special section of college-prepar- 
atory pupils. In such exceptional instances, confined naturally to 
those schools so fully equipped that the equivalent of the introductory 
college course can be wholly given, it might pay the teacher to demand 
for so many of his pupils as he may feel are qualified the privilege 
of taking a final examination of the introductory course at college, 
together with the opportunity for those pupils to demonstrate before 
a college instructor their proficiency in laboratory technique. These 
tests being satisfactorily passed, there would then remain little 
ground for withholding advanced standing in college or for failing 
to credit those students with having passed the introductory course. 
But each school would have to fight for recognition of its work, con- 
tending against a spirit which is frequently ultra-conservative. (In 
institutions where higher mathematics courses are made prerequisite 
to the taking of these sciences another complication is added. Un- 
fortunately in a few instances the door to learning even the rudiments 
of physics is still officially barred to all except those who are pro- 
ficient in mathematics beyond the usual high school average. ) 

Yet even if such a procedure as has been described is possible in 
a few isolated cases, work of this type is probably not the best 
approach to the subjects considered for the rank and file of non- 
college-goers who merely desire a general introduction to them. In- 
deed it is doubtful whether it is best for the college-goers themselves. 
These might benefit more by having an introductory course with a 
different viewpoint from that usually assumed by the college science 
department—a course less abstract, less quantitative, less directed 
toward laying a foundation on which to build up further work in the 
same line. If this plan were followed, care would still have to be 
taken to minimize overlapping. Considerable repetition of work on 
the fundamentals would be unavoidable ; but a review of these funda- 
mentals from a different angle might not be an unmixed evil. 
Furthermore, the stress laid upon the applied side of sciences in the 
early course might lead to a fuller appreciation of the laboratory 
exercises so prominent in the college work, exercises often performed 
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New York Life 


Insurance Company 
100% Mutual—87 Years in Service 


Has paid policy-holders more than 
$900,000,000.00 in dividends, and over 
$3,000,000,000.00 on account of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since organi- 
zation. Loaned to policy-holders over 
$86,600,000.00 in the year 1930. Over 
$1,890,144,881.00 in assets protect New 
York Life policies. 


You should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are insured against 
the need of money in old age, or in 
event of total disability all premiums 
are waived; and double the face in 
case of accidental death. The amount 
payable at death or maturity is not 
affected by premiums waived. 

Te get full information on our Family 
Income Plan,  Child’s Educational 
Policy, or the New Modified Endow- 
ment, see representatives 


A.H. & R. R. FILLERS 
Durham, N. C. Phone F-2451 
A good Company to be insured with 


ALL NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS 

With “A” or “B” certificates 
are cordially invited to use our 
service in locating or in ob- 
taining promotion. Subjects 
most in demand are science or 
mathematics with athletics, 
Latin and French combined, 
commercial. We can place ex- 
perienced grade teachers, espe- 
cially first grade. Four offices. 
Continuous membership. Write 
for booklet and contract. 
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with little or no comprehension of their significance outside the 
laboratory walls. 

The whole matter seems but a part of a much larger program, 
namely, that of working out a complete, graded science curriculum 
extending from the lower grades through the junior college and up 
to the period of definite specialization. On this program we have 
apparently made only slight beginnings thus far. 

There is no question but that settlement of the problem requires 
getting together, and in a spirit of willing codperation. At present 
there is little unanimity of thought in either college or high school 
group. Within the latter are college-trained specialists in subject 
matter who still feel that they must pass this on in exactly the same 
manner in which they received it, and who will fight to the last ditch 
rather than admit change; others, thinking more in terms of fitting 
young people to look on the whole of life intelligently as they find it 
in a modern world, are trying to work out a different and better basis 
of instruction. Generally those college instructors in charge of the 
curriculum, many of them unaware of the degree to which their re- 
search training and interest affect their thought, insist that, no matter 
how technical their offerings may seem to the secondary school 
teacher, their introductory courses are primarily not a preparation 
for higher work in the same field, but for broad culture. Such offer- 
ings vary from really broad survey courses to those in which breadth 
is seriously sacrificed to depth and detail. There seems to be little 
standardization, so little, indeed, that credits for work at one institu- 
tion are often not accepted at full value by another, even when the 
grade at which the work is offered is presumably the same. 

Add to this lack of unity in both groups the fact that as a rule 
the higher group, being able to do about as it pleases in nearly com- 
plete independence of the lower, has not yet arrived at the point of 
being concerned about either the present overlapping or the future 
integration of secondary school and college science, and we have a 
task indeed to get the type of whole-hearted codperative labor that is 
necessary to success. With the gradual evolution toward a more 
unified and better articulated educational system that seems in 
progress and that gives about the only hope of straightening out 
educational chaos, we feel sure that this getting together must ulti- 
mately come, but it may be long in arriving. In the meantime we of 
the secondary schools can work toward a better understanding at 
least of our own level of work, as a step toward achieving the larger 
objective later on. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


EverypDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE, revised edition. Pieper, Charles J. 
and Beauchamp, Wilbur L. Scott Foresman. 1933. 734 pp. 


A revision of this popular text, embodying the experience of seven years of 
its use. Some slight change has been made in the unitary organization; a 
series of study suggestions has been added; the exercises through the text have 
been made more significant; directions for extra activities of optional nature 
have been provided. The good features of the original edition have been kept. 

In its present shape the volume corresponds with that of “Everyday Prob- 
lems in Biology,” by the same authors in collaboration with Orlin D. Frank. 
It is intended that the two, used successively, shall present a comprehensive 
survey of science that is fitted to the lower high school years. The unit plan, 
as defined by Morrison, is used throughout.—C. E. P. 


INSTRUCTION IN ScrENCE. Beauchamp, Wilbur L. U. S. Office of 
Education, Bull. 1932, No. 17. Gevernment Printing Office. 10c. 


This is Monograph 22 of a series of recent surveys of secondary education. 
It is particularly valuable as showing the trends in science teaching today, and 
as pointing out lines along which more information is needed as to the correct- 
ness of these trends. Well worth a place in the working library of every 
science teacher.—C. E. P. 
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Economize in Your Map 
Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 


They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 
local areas. 


They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 


They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 
geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 
torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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life-saver 


for worn-out floors! 


— to the rescue! 


Two years ago the cork block 
floor in a large Philadelphia 
building was about to be re- 
placed .. . a beautiful, expensive 
floor sacrificed to heavy traffic 
and hard scrubbing. 


But along came the Car-Na-Var 
man—just in time! At his sug- 
gestion the floor was sanded, 
treated with Car-Na-Var and re- 
stored to its original beauty. 


And that’s not all! Not only did 


Car-Na-Var save the cost of a 
new floor, but it cut maintenance 
costs almost in half by elimina- 
ting scrubbing. (Car-Na-Var 
gives a beautiful, lustrous finish 
that is easily cleaned with a 
push-broom or dry mop.) 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish-gum and waxes that re- 
stores and protects floors. Lasts longer 
per thousand foot-traffic than 

other floor treatment. Ideal for oak 
linoleum, terragszo, conorete and cork 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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Duke Oniversity Summer School 


Durbem, N. 


First Term: June 9 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1933: 


Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zodlogy. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 
information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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A PLAYING BAND 


in 12 weeks f 
Guaranteed e 


RANK HOLTON & CO., originators 
of the ‘‘Holton Guaranteed School 
Band Plan’’ have organized hundreds of 
successful bands throughout the United 
States—on a basis of Complete Satisfac- 
tion or Money Refunded. 


What we have accomplished for others. 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
Improperly organized, it can become an 
expensive luxury. 


Band Plan Success is 


{ Under the Holton School 
absolutely Guaranteed 


Write for full details today. 
No obligation. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
212 Holton Bldg. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


